Catholic country, was the obvious enemy. The Protestant
Dutch and Scandinavians were the equally obvious allies.

Charles did not scruple to humour the popular preju-
dices. He feared neither Catholics, whom he liked as a sect
better than any other, nor France, with which country
it was still his policy to maintain a close friendship. So
while he set Arlington and Sir William Temple, a grave,
experienced, sturdily Protestant diplomat, to forming a
Protestant League, he was using Clifford and Buckingham,
who hated Arlington, to negotiate with France. But be-
hind their backs, in turn, he was conducting with Louis
a third treaty. This last was confided to Minette, for in all
the world he trusted only her. It was all a little too involved
for Louis to grasp quickly. He kept receiving the most
contradictory reports from the men who were credited
with ruling England, but in the end he was brought to
believe what Charles wrote his sister:

c< One thing I desire you to take as much as you can out
of the King of France's head, that my ministers are any-
thing but what I will have them."

At the moment Temple was putting the finishing
touches to a Triple Alliance of England, Sweden and the
Netherlands against France, Charles was arranging with
his cousin the terms of an agreement which made Temple's
work quite meaningless. In both negotiations his Majesty
was proving the shrewdness of the second line of Roches-
ter's epitaph. It was a mistake to rely upon the King's
word. He was no more sincere in his promises to Louis
than in his promises to the Dutch and Swedes.

As the French alliance took form it contained three
main clauses. England was to assist France in teaching the
Dutch a lesson, which would leave Louis supreme on land
and England all-powerful at sea. Charles was to become
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